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ABSTRACT 

Type A behavior involves struggle for achievement, 
chronic time-urgency, and hostile aggression as opposed to Type B 
behavior, which is the absence of these behaviors. Type A behavior 
has been associated with the prevalence, recurrence, and future 
incidence of coronary heart disease. The attributions and 
achievement-relevant cognitions of 50 Type A and Type B male 
undergraduates, in response to success and failure, were assessed 
using a method for studying articulated Thoughts in Simulated 
Situations. Subjects listened to two tapes and then verbalised their 
thoughts. One tape dealt with the subject imagining himself in an 
academic failure situation, the other in an academic success 
situation. The Jenkins Activity Survey was used to classify subjects 
as Type A or Type B. While expected A-B differences in self talk were 
not revealed, a pattern of relationships emerged for Type A's between 
causal attributions for success and failure and positive success 
expectancies. Significant positive correlations wre observed, for 
Type A's, between the frequencies of effort attribution for failure 
and positive success expectancies. Attributions to task difficulty 
and chance factors were negatively correlated with frequency of 
emission of positive success expectancies in response to failure. 
With regard to the success situation, frequencies of ability 
attributions and positive success expectancies were highly 
correlated. Analyses of the self talk of Type B's showed no 
relationships between these cognitions, suggesting that the mediating 
role of causal attribution may be of greater significance for Type 
A's than for Type B's. (Author/ABL) 
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ABSTRACT 



The attrlbutione and achievement-relevant cognitiont of 
Type A and Type B undergraduates, in response to success and 
failure, were assessed using a aethod for studying Articulated 
Thoughts in Simulated Situations. While .*jq?ected A-B differences 
in self talX were not revealed, a pattern of relationships einerged, 
for Type A's bet*een causal" attributions for success and failure, 
and positive success eo^ctancies'. Significant positive dorrelations 
were observed^ for Type A's, between" the frecpicincies df effort " 
attributions for failure and positive success expectancies. At- 
tributions to task difficulty and chance factors were negatively • 
correlated with frequency of emission of positive success ex- 
pectancies in response to failure; With regard to the success-, 
situation, frequencies of ability attribiitions and positive . 
success ejcpectanciss were highly correlated, toalyses of the 
self talk of .Type B's showed no relationships between these 
cognitions, suggesting that the mediating role of causal at- 
tributions may be of greater significance for Type. A's than for 
Type B's. 



The Type A personality has been characterited a* a particulwr 
style of response to situations perceived as challenging cr threaten- 
ing to one's sense of control (Glass, 1977). The core elements of this 
behavior pattern are struggle for achievement, chronic time-urgency, and 
hostile aggression (Rosenman « Chesney, 1980) . The Type B pattern, on 
the other hand, is defined as the relative absence of such characteristics 
(Friedman fi Rosenman, 1974) . Substantial evidence implicates Type A be- 
havior in the prevalence, recurrence, and future incidence of coronary 
heart disease (Caffrey 1969; Rosenman, Brand, Jenkins, Friedman, Straus,. 
S Wurm, 1975) . 

ti recent trend in Type A research, has been to f ocus. <» the under- 
lying psychological foundations of: this behavior pattern (Matthews, 1982). 
Of particular interest," is the cognition of Type A persons £n response to - 
failure and threats to control (Glass, 1977;'Brunson 0 J4attheWs; 1981). 
Ample evidence suggests, that the maladaptive "coping attempfc?" of Type A 
r>ersons reflect a belief that they are responsible or "causal" for life . 
circumstances (Rhodewalt « Davison, 1983) . Research by Brunson and Matthews 
(1981) supports this, assertion. In their study, Type-A's. and Type B's were 
asked to "think aloud" while performing unsolua^jle discrimination problems, 
content analyses of verbalizations revealed that Type A' s tended to at- 
- tribute their poor performance to a lack of ability, verbalized more nega- 
tive affective statements, and used less effective problem solving strategies 
Type B's commented instead on task.-difficuity and bad luck. This "at- 
tributional style" in Type B's did not affect their problem solving per- . 
formance. 

In the present studi > a recently devel<^>ed experimental paradigm for 
studying cognition. Articulated Thoughts in Simulated Situations (ATSS) 
(Davison, Robins, & Johnson, 1983) , was used to explore the attributions 
and achievement-relevant cognitions of Type A and Type B undergraduates. 
Subjects listened to audiotaped recordings of simulated academic success 
and failure situations and were asked to pretend that the persons on the 
tape (professor and teaching assistant) were talking about them. Segments 
of audiorecordings were followed by a thirty-second silence during which 
subjecta verbalized their thoughts. Research by Davison, Feldman, fi Osborne 
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(1984) indic*t«« that ATSS It tucc«««£ul in •lieltlng r«port« ttcm 
persons regarding their thoughts in reaction to various conplex simu- 
lated event*. Further, this approach permits open-ended responding 
without interference from competing tasks. 

Categories for cont»nt analyses of verbalized cognition were 
adapted from the studies of Diener & Dweek (1978) and Brunson £ Matthews 
(198? > , since their categorization scheme provided a reliable and 
meaningful analysis of attributions and other cognitive events. Categories 
used in the present study incluiJle causal attributions (to ability, effort, 
task difficulty, and/or chimce i!actors), statements of affect (positive 
and/or negative), and positive success expectancies. It was expected 
that, relative to Type B's, Type A's would focus more on the causal role 
of ability, and effort in success and failure, thereby increasing their 
perceived control over future performance. 

This stijdy sought also to determiwe the associations between 
attributions and achievement expectancies of Type A's. and Type B's. It 
seemed reasonable to expect, in general, that subjects who focussed on 
insufficient effort as responsible for. failure would be more hopeful 
about future performance (i.e. report more positive success expectancies) 
than subjects who did not consider the causal influence. of this factor. 
In contrast,' subjects whose thoughts centered on the causal role of ability, 
deficits in failure were expected to be less optimistic and verbalize 
fewer positive success expectancies. Similarly, it was predicted that 
internal attributions for success would be positively associated with 
future success expectancies. Evidence that attributions influence task 
performance in Type. A's but not Type B's (Brunson 6 Matthews, 1981), led 
us to expect that the relationships between attributions and achievement 
expectancies might be* significantly more pronounced for Type A's than for 
Type B's. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 50 male undergraduates enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology course at the University of Southern California. 
They received extra ciedit for their participation in this study. 
Materials 

Two audiotapes were constructed, each consisting of 7 segments 



of fifteta to twenty Mcond* duration. Each ta^Mnt of audioracording 
w£s followtd by a thirty - second pau«e during which aubjecta ver;)alited 

their thoughts. ^ 

Academic Failure Tape t sSjecta were asked to imagine that they 
had Bade an appointment with their teaching assistant to diacuss their 
cUss performance, and that while waiting in the outside office, they were 
overhearing their teaching assistant and their professor talking about them. 
The segments of this tape involved critical evaluations of the subject's 
academic performance such as "1 took another look at his paper. . .He. dealt 
with most of the issues in. a pretty slipshod" way" and "I'm. really dis- 
appointed with his performance... I had hoped that he would be doing better 
in this class*. 

Academic Success Tapet The ihteoductory audiotaped context to 
this-tape is identical to thst of the failure. tape described above. The 
segments of this tape consisted" of very i?ositive evaluations of the . subject' 
performance such as "Have you taken a "look at. his latest assignment? His 
paper is really well written" and "It's a real pleasure as an instructor to 
have students like him in class". 

Jenkins Activity Survey: The student version. of the Jenkins 
Activity survey ( JAS) . (Glass , 1977) was used to classify subjects as Type A 
or Tyi>e B. Group membership was detemined by a median-split confutation; 
siibjects receiving a score of 9 or below were classifi^id as Type B and sub- 
jects with a score of 10 or above were classified as Type A. Analyses were 
also performed using only those subjects who scored in the top third ^d 
• bottom' third of the distribution of JAS scores. Median-split and top- 
bottom classifications yielded identical results. Results reported 
below were obtained using Glass's (1977) median-split classification 

method. 
Procedure 

• undergraduates were recruited for an experi.Tient on "Things 
People Think." They were told that the investigator was interested in 
the kinds of thoughts and feelings that people have in certain situations. 
A male experimenter escorted each subject individually into the experi- 
mental room and asked him to sit dovm. About five feet from the subject's 
chair were two large stereo speakers. Two microphones were placed 
directly in front of the subject. 

Subjects were asked to listen to an audiotaped simulated situa- 
tion, and to imagine that the persons on the tape were talking about them, 



Tlity wr« Ihttructtd t6 atUnidi to tht ^^tliMghtPtKi^ ttity liav* at thii 
situations unfold and to say these thoughts aloud at the end of each 
se9Mnt« (There was a short tone at the beginning and the end of each 
segment) . Subjects were informed Jthat the experimenter was in the con- 
trol room (out of sight of the subject) , and that they could stop to Mk 
questions whenever necessary. 

All subjects heard both the academic failure and academic success 
tapes. The order of presentation was varied randomly. Following the tapes, 
all subjects completed the student version of the dhS. 

Results 

Scoring 

The dependent variable of interest was the content of subjects* 
. articulated thoughts. These verbalisaMons were coded by two independent 
raters, on a segment by. segment basis, for the presence or absence of 
} thoughts in each of the following categories of articulated . thoughts, 

j Ability Attributions: Statements indicating a causal attribution 

j to one's ability. . 

i Effort Attributions ; Statements indicating an attribution 

of outcome to the degree of effort expended. 
! . . Task-related Attributions; Statements indicating an attribution 

! to- external aspects of the task situation such as the coursework, the 

i • ■ ■ . 

instructor, or the testing situation. 

Chance Attribution ; Statements attributing the outcome to- 

J . luck or chance f actor» 

Statements of Positive Affect ; Statements indicating that the 
situation is enjoyable or that .the subject is feeling pleased or happy. 
* Statements of Negative Affect ; ftatements indicating thaf the 

subject is unhappy, uncomfortable or anxious in the situation. 

Positive Success Expectancies ; Statements indicating that the 
subject expects positive performance outcomes in the future. 
Raters and Reliabil it y of Content Analysis 

All segments were independently coded by the investigator and 
an undergraduate research assistant who was unaware of the nature of 
the study. Raters were trained in the use of the categories using pilot 
subjects' tapes and were blind to s;ibjects' scores on the JAS. Each 
rater coded the tape on a segment basis; each of the seven categories 
received a dichotomous rating of 0 (statement absent) or 1 (statement 
present) for each 30-second segment of subjects' verbalizations. 
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For tach «ubj«ct, a mm icort m eonputtd for •«ch of tht eattgorlts 
of •rticulattd thought* for tich •tl«»lu« t«p«, by •dding togithor th« 
ratings for •aeh of th« MVin ••g»«nt«. Xt should b* noted that thsss 
categories are not witually exclusivei any given 30 seconds of verbali- 
zations could receive a rating in any or all of these categories, inter- 
rater reliabilities were computed separately for each category using the 
Pearson Ptoduct-Moment cbirrelation coefficient. Ihe aean reliability co- 
efficient for all categories is r - .89, with a range of r « .82 to r - .95. 
Scores for each of the categories were summed across raUrs and divided by 
two to yield a mean score for each subject on each stimulus tape. These 
averaged scores constitute the data used, in the final analysis. 
Analysis of Articulated Thoughts 

Order of Presentation: Recall that the order of presentation of 
the stimulus tapes (success versus failure) was randomly Varied, to control 
for order of presentation effects. As a checX of this wnipulation, seveh 
2x2 analyses of variance were performed— one for each of the seveh categories 
of articulated thoughts. Results indicated a lack of significant effect for 
order of presentation of stimulus tapes. Subjects who heard the success 
tape before the failui.-e tape did not differ in their articulated thoughts 
from subjects who heard xhe failure tape first. Thus, for the following 
analyses, subjects' scores were combined across this counterbalancing • 

dimension. ■ • ' 

Total Number of Attributions: It is possible that any differences 
observed between Type A* s and. Type B's in attributions as reflected in ar- 
ticulated thoughts could be due to. a beCween-group difference in the overall 
number of attributions articulated. Therefore a 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
with a within-subjects factor of tape condition and a between-group factor of 
Type {A versus B) was conducted. Type A's and B's did not differ significantly 
in the total number of attributions given in response to the success or failure 
tapes. Mean frequencies of attributions for the success and failure tapes are 
shown in Table 1. . ' 

Attributions, Affect and Positive Success Expectancies: The number of 
verbalizations coded into each category of articulated thoughts were analyzed 
by a series of 2 X 2 (Group Membership x Tape Condition) repeated measures 
analyses of variance. The results revealed no significant effects for the group 
membership variable for any of the seven categories of articulated thoughts. 
Type A and Type B subjects verbalized an equal number of attributions to 
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ability, •ffort, task, and ehanet factors, at wall at pealtlv« and 
nagativa affactiva atatananta and poaltiva aueeaat axpactanciaa, in 
raaponta to tha succaca tapa and to tha failura ta3«. Mdi<:ionally, 
no significant intaractions betwean Croup MeBibarship and Tapa Condi- 
tion wera obssrvad. Thara vara, howavcr, aignificant af facts for tha 
Tape Condition variabla, ragardlass of group. These results are shCAm 
in Table 1. 

As ajcpected, tha types of attributiona reported by subjects 
differed according to the valienca of the overheard academic feedback. 
Subjecta,. whether classified as Type A or Type B, reported a signifi- 
cantly greater numijer of attributions to ability in response to the 
success t««>e (P(l#48) - 10.31, p<.003). The academic failure tape, 
on the other hand, elicited a significantly greater number of at- 
tributions to chance factors {P(i,48) - 14.7, p<. 001) and to 'sit- 
uational factors such as course difficulty {P{1,48) * 25-3, p .001). 
Attributions to the degree of effort expended, however, occurred with 
equal frequency in response to the two tape conditions. 

Subjects* self-reported affective ..tateroents and positive 
success expectancies differfc.2 also in response to the success versus the 
failure tape. Hot surprisingly, subjects articulated a significantly 
greater number of statements of .positive affect to the success tape 
than to the failure tape (F{1,48) - 173.2, p<.001). The converse 
was also truej the academic failure tape elicited more self-statements 
of negative affect from subjects than the academic success tape (P(l,48) « 
28.9, p^;OOD.- Furthermore, academic failure, relative to success, led 
to a significantly greater number of positive success expectancies, in- 
dicating that subjects were more likely to think about succeeding in 
the futtire, following failure than after a successful performance 
(F(l,48) « 17.3, p<.001). These results are presented in Table 1. 

As described above, the total number of attributions reported 
by subjects in response to the tape conditions was also determined. 
Results of this analysis indicated that suljjects, whether classified as 
Type A or Type B, reported a significantly greater number of attributions 
in response to the failure tape than to the success ta-.-i (F(3,48) = 10.1, 
p<.003). This finding is consistent with past research indicating that 
subjects spend more time thinking about the causes of their failure 
than about the reasons for their successes (Weiner, 1974). 



To asMst th« ^•itiilty-'^iKit' ib^^ 
£r«<p»«ncy of attributiont to •blllty, ta«k difficulty, and chwca 
factors vera dua to dif farancat in tha total nwbar of attribution* 
givan to aach aituation, tha data-wara raanalyxad using parcantagas 
of attributiont codad into aach of tha four attributional catagoriaa. 
A sarias of t-tast« on dapandant pairad obaarvation* (i.a., success and 
failure) revealed results that wer# consistent with results fro« the 
analyses described above. Specifically, (a) tha percent of attributions 
to ability reported by subjects was significantly greater in response 
fco academic :*ucce8s than to failure (t - 7.11, p C.OOl), (b) the percent . 
of attributions Mde to •ftott did not differ according to the tape 
situations, (c) subjects gave a significantly larger percentage of 
attributions to task difficulty in response to failujr# (t 4.5, p< 
.001), and (d) the percent of chance attributions reported .was greater 
foi. the failure tape than for the success tape (t » 1.7, p<.05). 
These results are presented in Table . 2. 

Relationships Between Attributions and Positiv e Success Expectancies 

Correlations were conputed, for the success tape and failure tape, 
between the total number of attributions coded into each of the four 
attribution categories and the total number of posiUve success ejqpectancies.. 
These results are shown in Table 3. 

Failure sitUi»tion: Analyses of self talk shewed, for Type A's*, . 
a significant positive correlation between the frequencies of effort . 
attributions and positive success expectancies (r » .37, p^: .03) . Task 
attributions were negatively correlated with positive success expectancies 
(r = .32, p<.05), as were chance attributions (r = .27, p<.09). The 
self talk of Type B's showed no significant correlations between the fre- 
quencies of thoughts coded into these categories. 

Success situation: Analyses of self talk showed a significant 
positive correlation between ability attributions for success and the 
positive success expectancies of Type A's (r = .55. p .002). Analyses 
showeano significant correlations for Type B's. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study are consistent with Brunson and Matthews 
(1981) , suggesting that the mediating effect of causal attributions on 
expectancies and performance may be of greater significance for Type A* s 
than for Type B's. While the self talk of Type B's revealed no associa- 
tions between attributions and achievement expectancies, verbalizations 
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of Typ« A*s thowti- a^j^ttixn ^'f-'r¥&iiUmSiL]^-'th^ 
¥ith W*lA«r*s (1974) »od«l of aehUvtatnt notivation. Siqnif leant positlv* 
corrtUtion* v«r« obs«r\id, for Typ« A*%b«tiM«n effort attributions 
«nd positive success •xp«ct«nci«s^ Although the direction of causalty 
cannot be deterwlned from this analysis, one aight expect th*t at- 
tributing failure to a lacX of effort (an internal unstable factor) My 
lead to enhanced achievement expectancies in Type A's, and consequently 
to sustained striving in the face of failure. Attributions to task 
difficulty or chance (uncontrollable factors) , on the other hand, may be 
associated with diminished success expectancies in Type A»s and "giving 
yxp' when confronted with faiure. With regard to success situations, 
focusing on the causal role of natural talents (i.e, ability),. rather 
than hard work,- may make a Type A person feel less deserving of the attainment; 
Consequently, he continues to think alot about future achie.wment (i.e. 
have positive success expectancies) and may cont^inue striving to prove 

his self-worth. 

Consistent with previous investigations utilizing the ATSis 
paradigm (Davison, Robins & Johnson, 1983» Davison, Feldman, 6 Osborne, 
1984) , the self-reported cognition of subjects differed according to the 
situations that were presented. Subjects reported a much .greater nurfjer 
of attributions to ability and positive affective etatements in response - 
to success than in response to academic failure. The' failure situation, 
elicited relatively more attributions to task-related factors and to chance. 
Additionally, subjects verbalized more negative affective statements and 
positive success expectancies in response to this failure, indicating that 
they were uncomfortable or anxiooa in this situation and that they were 
thinking about iii5>roving their performance in the future. Attributions 
to effort were emitted with an equal frequency across situations. 

The results of this study provide evidence that people think more 
about the causes of bad events than they do about explanations for positive 
outcomes. Subjects, whether classified as Type A or Type B, articulated a 
greater number of attributions, overall, in response to the academic 
failure tape than to the academic success tape. J'onetheless, these 
findings indicate that questions regarding causality for success, as 
well as failure, are entertained by people and, furthermore, that these 
attributions will be reported spontaneously by subjects, even if not cued 
by experimenter-devised scales. 
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taalyMt <Ud not rairtal dif ftnfiMt; in. 
of Typ« A^t aMi Typt B^t In MsponM to aeadt»lc tuecttf or to 
acadaidc fallv rt. Typo h and Typo B »\jbJoct» roporttd an oqual n«bar 
of attributions to ability, offort, tatk-rolatod, and chanco factors. 
LikewisOf no significant difforoncos var^ found in tho frequency of 
positivo affactiva statoBonts, negative affective statements, or positive 
euccess expectancies for either tape. 

One interpretation of this lack of A-B differences concerns the 
salience or liq;>act of tho experiaental situation. Recent research 
suggests that the gre£»tiest differences between Type A's and Type B's 
are observed ifhen threats to control and failure are anibiguous or 
Implicit. This view has received support in a study by Carver (1980), 
demonstrating that A-B differences in the perception of coercive in- 
tent in a persuasive ccomiunlcation were greatest in conditions of 
relatively low coercicmi Type B.'s tended - to "catch-up" to A's when 
the persuasive aspects of- the. conrounlcation were wide »6re salient. 

* This line of thought suggests that an explicitly salient ex- 
perimental situation may preclude the observation of subtle A-B 
differences in attribution and cognition. As the audio-tapes used in 
the present study involved explicit,- unambiguous evaluations of academic 
performance, Type A's and Type.B's may have been cued to interpret -these 
situations in a similar manner (i^e., to rely less on their personal 
beliefs abbut causalty than on situational information) . While 
.Type A-B differences in self talk may indeed e;:ist, a more implicit 
sT^^jnulus may be necessary for these effects to be revealed. 

CC^JCLOSIONS . 

The articulated thoughts of Type A individuals showed an interest- 
ing pattern of relationships between attributions - for "success and 
failure and future achievement expectancies.. While the expected 
differences between Type A's and Type B's in attributions and achieve- 
ment related cognition were not revealed, the results of the present 
study do provide preliminary evidence for the role of attributions in 
mediating the effect of environmental events on Type A cognition and 
behavior; More conclusive support for this view may be provided by 
extending this line of research to include measures of overt behavior 
and task performance. Furthermore, questions regarding the cause-effect 
relationship between these variables may be addressed by experimental 
manipulations of attributions and various features of the experimental 
situation. 
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th«M psychological ••cKMltM uilng a high risk clinical 
population, rathtr than analogut aubjecta, with tha ultimata 
goal of davaloping •ora ccavrahanaiva aaaaasmanta and traatoent 
intarvantiona aanaitiva to intra- and intar-individual variation 
on the«« important psychological diaenaiona. 
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15 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



MEMI MOMBBR OF THOUGBTS IN B>CH VERPAI^EZXTIOW CATEGORSg 



T»Pg A 
COHDZnON 



JVbillty Attributi«A 
lef prt Attribation 
1^ Attribution 
Chano* Attribution 
TOtd Mbtr of 
Attributions 
Positiv* Saconss 

'positiv* Af £«st 
ll«g«tiv« Af£«ct 



Success 



.68 
1.20 
.41 
.17 

2.38 

.69 
2.96 
.56 



Failurs 



.24- 
1.30 . 
1.46 

".43 • 

3.09 

1,32 
■'.46 
1.54 



TYPE B 
CONDITION 



Success, 



.80 
.94 
.41 
.04 

2.06 

.74 
2.38 
.34 



Failure 



.22 
1.24 
1.61 

.44 

3.50 

*.52 
.44 
1.63 



Effect 



F ratio 



Condition 10.31* 

Condition 25.3** 

Condition 14.7** 

Condition 10.1* 

Condition 17.3** 

Condition 173.2** 

Condition 28.9** 



•p <.003 



•*p<.001 



. f ABUB 2 

HEMi PERCENT OF ATTRIBUTIONS FOR SUCCESS V8, FAILOWS 

Factor 

Tape Condition Ability ** Effort . Task** Chance* 

Succ««« .27 .40 .17 .07 

Failure .07 .35 .39 . .14 



TABU 3 

COWELATION OF ATTRIBUTIONS WITH POSITIVE SUCC15SS KCPECTAMCIES 



POSITIVE SUCCESS EXPECTANCIES 



Type A 
Condition 



Type B 
Condition 



ATTRIBUTIONS 



Success 



Failure 



Success 



Failure 



Ability 
Effort- 
Task 
Chance 



.548** 
.017 
.OIC 
.010 



-.214 

.366* 
-.319* 
-.265 



-:.O50 
-.162 
.137 
-'.111 



-.040 
-.051 
-.065 
.046 



*p < .05 



**p<.002 
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